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2 
For * The Friend.” 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 
(Continued from page 106.) 

But before closing these extracts, let us 
turn from this revolting picture of the past, 
to the brighter one afforded by the present. 
We have seen some of the benefits bestowed 
upon this peeple, by Christianity, in the im- 
provement of their worldly condition and mo- 
ral sentiments. Let us go a little farther, 





He was visited many times in 


warm. We wish to see your faces; but if| the gospel. 
ying moments by Mr. Orsmond, whose 


you cannot come, write to us as much as you | his 


can. That is all we have to say. May great 
blessing attend you two, through Jesus Christ. 


The Brethren at Afareaitu. 
Williams proceeds. ‘“ Desirous of gratify- 


ing these friends, we went over to Aimeo, 
and spent a most delightful afternoon and 


account of his death I will here subjoin:— 

_ “On seeing that his end was fast approach- 
ing, I said to him, ‘ Are you sorry that you 
cast away your lying gods, by which you 
used to gain so much property?’ He was 
aroused from his lethargy, and with tears of 
pleasure sparkling in his eyes, he exclaimed, 


evening with them. After Mr. Barff and my-|‘ Oh, no, no, no. What! can I be sorry for 
self had stated the interesting particulars of|casting away death for life? Jesus is my 
our voyage, at a meeting convened for the | rock, the fortification in which my soul takes 
purpose, Vara, the venerable chief of the| shelter.’ I said, ‘ Tell me on what you found 
station, arose and said, that although he was| your hopes of future blessedness?” He replied 
generally dumb, he was now compelled to|‘I have been very wicked, but a great king 
speak, for his heart was warmed within him, | from the other side of the skies sent his am- 
and he lamented exceedingly that he was not | bassadors with terms of peace. We could 
a young man, to go on such an errand of | not tell, for many years, what these ambassa- 
mercy. He thought he was never more de-|dors wanted; at length Pomare obtained a 
lighted than during the time he was listening | victory, and invited all his subjects to come 
to our statements: and then, addressing him- | and take refuge under the wing of Jesus, and 
self to us and his beloved missionary, Mr.|I was one of the first to do so. The blood 


and take some examples, from the pages of |Orsmond, he added, ‘Do not despise these | of Jesus is my foundation. I grieve that all 


Williams, of the higher benefits conferred 
upon them, by the gospel of our common 
Saviour. We will begin with a letter ad- 
dressed to him and his associate Barff, by 
the converts at one of the settlements in the 
island of Aimeo, near Tahiti, inviting them 
to the island. It will be noticed that their 
names (to manufacture a word) are Tahitian- 
ized, to accommodate them to the genius of 
the Tahitian dialect. 


Afareaitu, September 2d, 1830. 


Dear Friends, Williamu and Miti Papo, 

May the blessing of the true God attend 
you, and of Jesus Christ our Saviour. By 
the goodness of our Father, we have the 
prospect of meeting again. God has led you 
out to heathen islands and brought you back 
in safety. His goodness never fails. This 
is a little speech to you two, in which all the 
brethren of Afareaitu write. Inform us about 
the islands where you have left our two 
brethren, Hatai and Faaruea. May all our 
hearts be one in extending the knowledge of 
the good name of Jesus. We rejoice that 
the deep has not swallowed you up, as it has 
done some others, and that you have not been 
illtreated by people in the lands of darkness, 
as others have been. The power of God has 
preserved you. Let us be more diligent than 
ever, brethren, in endeavouring to dispel the 
darkness from heathen lands; let them see 
the bright light. May the powerful hand of 
God soon pluck up every poisonous plant of 
heathenism, that our prayer may be speedily 
realized, “« Thy kingdom come.” 

This is our little request: come and make 


islands, because their inhabitants are not so|my children do not love him. Had the 
numerous as those of the Navigators end | known the misery we endured in the reign of 
other groups, but take great care of these | the devil, they wonld gladly take the gospel 
churches, and let them send brethren to bear|in exchange for their follies. Jesus is the 
the news of salvation to more populous lands.’ | best king ; he gives a pillow without thorns.’ 
This was almost the last meeting that Vara| “ A little time after, I asked him if he was 
ever attended, for he was then suffering under |afraid to die, when with almost youthful 
the illness by which, soon after, he was called | energy he replied, ‘ No, no. The canoe is in 
to his rest. This chief was a delightful in- | the sea, the sails are spread, she is ready for 
stance of the power of the gospel. In the|the gale. I have a good pilot to guide me 
time of their ignorance, he was a procurer of | and a good haven to receive me. My outside 
human sacrifices, and on one occasion Pomare | man and my inside man differ. Let the one 
sent him an order to obtain one immediately. | rot till the trump shall sound, but let my soul 
Vara was rather at a loss to satisfy this im-| wing her way to the throne of Jesus.’” 
perious demand ; and on going in search of aj} The conversion of Tamotoa was stiil more 
victim, his own little brother followed him at | striking. 
a distance, and cried after him. As soon as| “ ‘Tamotoa was the patriarch of royalty in 
he saw him he turned round, struck his head | the Society Islands, his eldest daughter hav- 
with a stone, killed him, and having put him | ing the government of Huahine, and his grand- 
into a large basket made of cocoanut leaves, | daughter being the present queen of Tahiti. 
sent him to Pomare. When his mother be-| He was a remarkably fine man, being six feet 
wailed the death of her child, and charged|eleven inches in height. Respecting his 
him with cruelty for killing his brother, he | Christian consistency, different opinions have 
abused her, and said, ‘Is not the favour of| been expressed ; but, for my own part, I con- 
the gods, the pleasure of the king, and the | fidently hope that he was a subject of Divine 
security of our possessions, worth more than| grace. I will, however, relate a few particu- 
that little fool of a brother 1—better lose him |lars of his history, and leave the reader to 
than the government of our district!’ Howj|draw his own conclusion. In his heathen 
correct the scriptural representation of man | state he was worshipped as a god, and to him 
in a heathen state :—‘ Without natural affec-|the eye of the human victim was presented 
tion, implacable, unmerciful.’ But this im-| before the body was carried to the marae. 
placable and unmerciful heathen became a| When visited by the deputation, Mr. Bennet 
humble and devoted Christian, and to the day | requested me to ask him which, of all the 
of his death he adorned his profession. crimes he had committed, lay heaviest upon 
“‘ Vara’s eyes being bad, he could not learn} his mind; and, after some hesitation, he re- 
to read; but having been in the habit of trea-| plied—that of allowing himself to be wor- 
suring in his memory passages of Scripture, | shipped as a god, when he knew that he was 


known unto us fully all the particulars of|he had obtained a correct and extensive know-|but a man. Before he was brought under 


your journey, that our hearts may be made/ledge of the great and essential doctrines of|the influence of the gospel, he was much 
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addicted to the use of the intoxicating juice of| separated us; but now death is doing what 


the kava root, which appears to produce a 
narcotic effect, so peculiar that the slightest 
noise is exceedingly distracting to persons 
under its influence. Immediately it was 
known that the king had been drinking, the 
women ceased to beat their cloth, and all 
sounds in the immediate vicinity were to be 
hushed. Children also were carefully re- 
moved from the premises, lest he should be 
annoyed in the slumbering fit which had been 
induced by the stupifying draught. It appears 
that he was exceedingly desperate while in a 
state of intoxication, aad that on the slightest 
disturbance, he would seize a club, spear, or 
any other weapon, rush out of the house, and 
wreak his vengeance on friend or foe, man, 
woman, or child, whom he might happen to 
meet. In this way several persons had fallen 
victims to his ferocity. On such occasions 
his look and manner must indeed have been 
terrible. The flashing fury of his eye, the 
curl of his thick lip, the louring aspect of 
his brow, together with the growling tone of 
his voice, and the violent gestures of his her- 
culean frame, were calculated to strike the 
stoutest heart with terror. Once, when thus 
aroused, he rushed out of his dwelling, and 
not being able to find a weapon, he struck an 
unoffending person such a violent blow with 
his fist, that he knocked his eye out, and 
mutilated his own hand so much that he lost, 
in consequence, the first and second bones of 
his forefinger. After ardent spirits were in- 
troduced by vessels from England and Ame- | 
rica, he became exceedingly addicted to this 
new method of intoxication, and when under 
their influence was equally violent and terri- 
ble. Thus he continued till he embraced 
the gospel; but then he made a solemn vow 
to Jehovah, that he would never again, to the 
day of his death, taste either the one or the 
other. I knew him intimately for fifteen 
years, and I am convinced that he kept his 
vow most sacredly. The effect of his example 
upon the people was exceedingly beneficial ; 


nothing else has done; but who shal! separate 
us from the love of Christ 1” 

“Thus died Tamotoa, once the terror of 
his subjects, the murderer of his people, a 
despotic tyrant, and a most bigoted idolater!” 

Many more very interesting circumstances 
are related by Williams; but it would extend 
this article teo much to transcribe his account 
of them. The readiness of these people to 
receive instruction, of latter time, is extraor- 
dinary. It will be remembered the early 
efforts to diffuse the knowledge of the gospel 
among them were unsuccessful, but within a 
few years a preparation of heart for the re- 
ception of the good word would seem evi- 
dently to have taken place. In some instances 
it manifested itself in a very striking manner, 
as, for example, in certain places at which no 
teachers had yet arrived, where the people 
built places of worship in anticipation of their 
coming, and were in the habit of assembling 
on the first day of the week and sitting in 
silence for an hour or more at a time, two or 
three times in the course of the day. This 
occurred at the Samoas. Williams asks, 
* Does the history of the church furnish a 
more striking or beautiful fulfilment of the 
prophetic declaration, ‘The isles shall wait 
for his law? ” 


For “ The Friend.” 
America Discovered in the Tenth Century. 


The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
at Copenhagen have lately published, under 
the editorship of their secretary, C. C. Rafn, 
a highly curious volume to prove that the 
Northmen were the original discoverers of 
America. This work is chiefly compiled 
from numerous and valuable Icelandic histori- 
cal manuscripts, or sagas, now extant, and is 
accompanied by a Danish and Latin transla- 
tion of them, and an abstract of the whole in 
English. 

With a copy of the latter the editor of 


for while the stations of my brethren were | ‘‘ The Friend,” has been furnished, through 
suffering severely from this poison of the soul|the kindness of an eastern correspondent, 
as well as the body, we were entirely free | with a view to its publication in this paper. 


from it, and during the above mentioned 


To the manuscripts “are added a descrip- 


period of fifteen years, I saw but two persons | tion of several monuments, chicfly, inscrip- 
in a state of intoxication. Tamotoa was con-|tions from the middle ages, found partly in 


stant in his attendance at an adult school ; 
and, at six o’clock in the morning he always 
took his seat on my right hand, read his verse 
in rotation with others of the class, and always 
evinced great pleasure when his answers to 
my questions upon it afforded me satisfaction. 
At the various religious exercises, and at 
public worship, his seat was always occupied. 

“TI visited him frequently in his last illness, 
and found his views of the way of salvation 
clear and distinct, and his spirit resting on 
Christ alone. Just before he expired, he ex- 
horted his son, who was to succeed him, his 
daughter, and the chiefs assembled on the 
mournful occason, to be firm in their attach- 
ment to the gospel, to maintain the Jaws, and 
to be kind to their missionary. Extending 
his withered arms to me he exclaimed, ‘ My 
dear friend, how long we have laboured to- 
gether in this good cause! nothing has ever 


Greenland, and partly in the states of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, in North America, 
on the one hand confirming the accounts in 
the sagas, and on the other illustrated by 
them.” 

It was thought it would be satisfactory to 
those readers of “ The Friend,” who may not 
be familiar with the subject, to be furnished 
with some account of the character and claims 
of these manuscripts upon our belief, prefixed 
to “the abstract.” The last number of the 
North American Review very opportunely 
provides the materials for so doing. From 
that periodical and Wheaton’s History of the 
Northmen, the following details are derived. 

The volume before us presents us with ex- 
tracts from no less than eighteen ancient 
authors, principally Icelandic; several con- 
tainiug detailed accounts of the discovery, 
and ail of them allusions to it. Our disinclin- 





ation to admit the authenticity of these records 


arises in part, perhaps, from our ignorance 
of the character and condition of the people 
who have preserved and handed them down 
tous. Literary pursuits appear to have been 
encouraged at a very early period in Iceland, 
and to have made considerable progress before 
the revival of learning in the south of Europe. 
This island was converted to Christianity to- 
wards the end of the tenth century, when the 
national literature, which still remained in oral 
tradition, was full blown, and ready to be com- 
mitted to a written form. With the Romish 
religion, Latin letters were introduced ; but 
instead of being used, as elsewhere, to write 
a dead language, they were adapted by the 
learned men of Iceland, to mark the sounds 
which had been before expressed by the 
Runic characters. The ancient language of 
the north was still preserved in Iceland, 
whilst it ceased to be cultivated as a written, 
and soon became extinct as a spoken language, 
in the parent countries of Scandinavia. 

The Scandinavian history and learning 
were long preserved in oral tradition only. 
Like the rhapsodists of ancient Greece, and 
the bards of the Celtic tribes, the skalds were 
at once their poets and historians. They were 
the companions and chroniclers of kings, who 
liberally rewarded their genius. A regular 
succession of this order of men was perpetu- 
ated, and a list of two hundred and thirty in 
number, of those who were most distinguished 
in the three northern kingdoms, from the 
reign of Ragnar Lodbrok to Valdemar II., is 
still preserved in the Icelandic language, 
among whom are several crowned heads and 
distinguished warriors. Thus the flowers of 
poetry sprung up and bloomed amidst per- 
petual ice and snows. The arts of peace 
were successfully cultivated by the free and 
independent Icelanders. Their arctic isle 
was not warmed by a Grecian sun, but their 
hearts glowed with the fire of freedom. The 
natural divisions of the country by icebergs 
and lava streams, insulated the people from 
each other, and the inhabitants of each valley 
and each hamlet formed, as it were, an inde- 
pendent community. Their pastoral life was 
diversified by the occupation of fishing. Like 
the Greeks, the sea was their element, but 
even their shortest voyages bore them much 
farther from their native shores than the 
boasted expedition of the Argonauts. Their 
familiarity with the perils of the ocean, and 
with the diversified manners and customs of 
foreign lands, stamped their national charac- 
ter with bold and original features, which dis- 
tinguished them from every other people. 
But the ancient literature of the north was 
not confined to the poetical art. The skald 
recited the praises of kings and heroes in 
verse, whilst the saga-man recalled the me- 
mory of the past in prose narratives, which 
were thus handed down from age to age in 
an unbroken tradition. The power of oral 
tradition may appear almost incredible to 
civilized nations accustomed to the art of 
writing. But it is well known, that we have 
in our own times, among the Servians, Cal- 
mucks, and other barbarous and semi-barba- 
rous nations, examples of heroic and popular 
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poems of great length, thus preserved and 
handed down to posterity. This is more 
especially the case where there is a perpetual 
order of men whose exclusive employment it is 
to learn and repeat, whose faculty of memory 
is thus improved and carried to the highest 
pitch of perfection, and who are relied upon 
as historiographers to preserve the national 
annals. The interesting scene presented to 
this day in every Icelandic family, in the 
long nights of winter, is a living proof of the 
existence of this ancient custom. No sooner 
does the day close, than the whole patriarchal 
family, domestics and all, are seated on their 
couches in the principal apartment, from the 
ceiling of which the reading and working 
lamp is suspended; and one of the family, 
selected for that purpose, takes his seat near 
the lamp, and begins to read some favourite 
saga, or it may be, the works of Klopstock 
and Milton (for these have been translated 
into Icelandic), whilst all the rest attentively 
listen, and are at the same time engaged in 
their respective occupations. 

About two centuries and a half after the 
first settlement of Iceland by the Norwegians, 
the learned men of that remote island began 
to collect and reduce to writing these tradi- 
tional poems and histories. In 1056, Saemund 
Sigfussen was born. The poetic or elder 
Edda, was reduced by him to writing. It is 
a collection of the mythological and historical 
traditions of the north. Ari the Wise, was 
his friend and fellow student. He composed 
several works, of some of which fragments 
are still extant. His accounts extend from 
the latter part of the ninth century to the be- 
ginning of the twelfth, and include the most 
remarkable events connected with the first 
settlement of Iceland, the revolutions in its 
government, the discovery of Greenland, and 
the introduction of Christianity. A work of 
this writer, called Landnama-Bok, is of high 
authority. In the next century, (in the year 
1178,) Snorre Sturleson was born, whose 
great national history, the Heimskringla, is 
still preserved. He is the man to whom his 
country’s history and literature are most in- 
debted, and who has justly earned for himself 
the title of the Northern Herodotus. He was 
of the noble lineage from which sprung Rollo 
and the other dukes of Normandy, with the 
English kings of the Norman line. He was 
by far the richest individual on the island, 
both in lands, and flocks, and herds, arms, 
clothes, utensils, and books. This immense 
wealth, with his consummate talents, address 
and eloquence, gave him proportional power 
and influence in the community. In the year 
1213, by the free choice of the people, he 
was raised to the honourable station of the 
supreme judge or chief magistrate of the 
island. In this post he was distinguished for 
his profound knowledge of the laws and civil 
institutions of his native country. But not- 
withstanding his literary talents and attain- 
ments, this great man is said to have proved 
himself a turbulent, ambitious and avaricious 
chieftain, and to have excited the hatred of 
his enemies, at last, to such a pitch that he 
was compelled to fly his country. After an 
absence of two years he ventured to return, 


and shortly fell a victim to their wrath, having 
attained the age of sixty-three. 

Such were some of the authors of the his- 
torical testimony upon which this volume 
rests. The first question which will probably 
present itself to the minds of most readers on 
this subject will be, Why have these accounts 
been kept back so long from the world? To 
this question the editor replies by negativing 
the fact. If the learned of the more southern 
portions of Europe have not turned their at- 
tention to the subject, it is not owing to the 
silence of Danish and Swedish scholars. In 
addition to writers like Crantz, Pontoppidan, 
Arngrim, and Peringskivld, authors of a more 
critical class, like ‘Torfaeus, and more recently 
Suhm, Schoning, in his history of the kings 
of Norway, and Lagerbring, in his Swedish 
history ; and still more lately Wormskiold, a 
Dane, and Schroder, a Swede, are sufficient 
to evince, that, though the ancient Icelandic 
manuscripts have not been published at Jength, 
their contents have been diligently studied and 
laid before the world. Various causes might 
be easily assigned, why the learned of other 
countries have given less attention, than they 
deserve, to the treatises of the northern anti- 
quaries on this subject. What is written in 
Swedish and Danish is inaccessible to all but 
the few acquainted with those languages; and 
of the work of Torfaeus, which, being written 
in Latin, might have been understood abroad, 
it is said by M. Rafn that, for a long time 
even in the north it was among the very rare 
books, but few copies of which ever got abroad. 

About one half of the volume before us, 
consists of two narratives, which constitute 
the two most important chapters of the work. 
The first may be called the History of Eric, 
the first settler of Greenland, and the second, 
which is a longer performance, is the History 
of Thorfinn the Hopeful, who conducted the 
most important expedition to Vinland. 

The account of Eric is contained in two 
separate ancient documents, which, however, 
appear to have been excerpts, made from one 
and the same ancient work, now lost, which 
was a full biography of Eric. They furnish 
the particulars of the voyages for the disco- 
very of Vinland—one of them, called the|to have been the result of an expedition ex- 
chapter on Greenland, contains a celebrated | pressly undertaken for the purpose. The 
passage, relied upon as fixing the length of} history of Eric represents Thorwald as mak- 
the shortest day of the year in that part of }ing a separate voyage to Vinland, or perishing 
Vinland where Leif had made a settlement,|there. ‘The history of Thorfinn makes the 
and, consequently, as fixing its latitude also.|death of Thorwald an incident in ‘Thorfinn’s 
The meaning of two important words in this|expedition. Some other points of difference 
passage is disputed. The narrator says,jare stated by M. Rafn, but they are not 
“There is a greater equality of the days| greater than would naturally grow up in ac- 
there than in Greenland or Iceland; the sun|counts, orally transmitted for three or four 
there on the day of the winter solstice, has| generations, descending from different indivi- 
eykerstad and dagmalastad.” Dagmal (day-| duals concerned in the same general series of 
meal), we understand to mean breakfast, so|transactions. ‘The documents directly from 
called as the first meal of the day; and as|the History of Eric, give a prominence to 
the hour of breakfast was nine o’clock, these | the achievements of his sons, Leif and ‘Thor- 
words came to signify that hour. If the sunjwald. The History of ‘Thorfinn, though 
rose at nine he must have set at three; the | closely corresponding in many points, evi- 
day would therefore be six hours long, and }dently proceeds from a quarter in which 
the latitude 58° 26’. But the former word {'Thorfinn was regarded as the most important 
being of doubtful interpretation, Peringskidld, | personage. While the discrepances do not 
in opposition to Torfseus, gave another trans- | extend to matters vitally essential, they prove, 
lation to the whole, which wou!d make the day | at least, that the accounts which we now have 
ten or twelve hours long, and prove the settle- | are not the work of collusion. 











south. It seems either that the original is 
very obscure, or that Peringskidld, for the 
sake of placing Vinland in a southern lati- 
tude, designedly wrested the text to a mean- 
ing it will not bear. At a subsequent period 
Torfzeus, on the authority of an ancient ma- 
nuscript by Thorwald, suggested a new ver- 
sion, making the day nine hours long, and 
the latitude about 41° 26’. With this the 
editor thinks the weight of evidence best 
agrees. Farther light seems tous necessary, 


before any of the interpretations can be relied 
on 










The two documents in question, are taken 
from a manuscript called the Codex Flatey- 
ensis, from the island of Flatey, on the west 
of Iceland, where it was long preserved. 
Bryniulf Sveinson, the bishop of Skalholt, (in 
whose diocese Flatey lay), gave it to King 
Frederick the Third of fees and it is 
now preserved in the royal library. The 
manuscript, for its size, contents, and the 
elegance with which it is illuminated, or co- 
loured, is of great interest and value. It 
purports to have been written between 1387 
and 1395. The language and dialect are 
those of the twelfth century, and bear inter- 
nal marks of having been derived from some 
older history of Eric the Red. Who may 
have been the author of it can only be con- 
jectured. A fac simile of this manuscript is 
appended to the volume. There appears to be 
no doubt of its genuineness, and as little that 
it was compiled from pre-existing materials. 
The second of the two narratives, which 
we have mentioned above, as constituting the 
chief portion of the historical matter of this 
volume, is entitled the History of Thorfinn 
Karlsefne, or the Hopeful. Although relat- 
ing substantially the same events which are 
recorded in the first narrative, there are such 
differences between the two, as to indicate an 
independent origin. The discovery of the 
larboard land by Biorne the son of Heriulf, is 
wholly omitted in the History of Thorfinn. 
The first discovery is ascribed to Leif, on a 
return voyage from Norway; whereas the 
first account supposes the discovery by Lief 
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The style of the History of Thorfinn, like | contained in the songs which were chanted | surprise to him to find me in that danger, 
that of the two former documents, is of the | by the skalds, in the presence of the kings] and it put him upon great difficulty to provide 
twelfth century. The metrical fragments, of|or their sons; for we have deemed every | for my safety, and to return to his regiment 
which some few are interspersed, bear the | thing true which is found in those songs,con-| at the time appointed. But he being of a 
character of that remote period. It may be | cerning the expeditions and exploits of those| diligent, industrious mind, and of a quick ca- 
somewhat easier to indulge a rational conjec- | princes. For though it is the custom of pacity, found a course that did effect it, which 
ture as to the author of this narrative, than /skalds, in the presence of the kings or their| was this: he fetched a stage-coach from Ro- 
in the case of the History of Eric. The fa-| sons, to sing the praises of him in whose] chester (which was about seven miles off 
mily of Thorfinn, after his adventures in| presence they live, or whom they undertake | Maidstone, in which parish I was) and in the 
Vinland, was perpetuated with great prospe- | to commemorate, yet no one would be so bold| night carried me and my child, [yet in arms] 
rity and repute in Iceland. His widow Gu- | as to narrate exploits to a prince, which would | and my maid-servant, to Gravesend ; and he 
drida made a pilgrimage to Rome, from which | be known as fictions and falsehoods, not| there hired a barge for me to go to London ; 
she returned in safety, and passed the rest of | merely to~the hearers, but to the prince him-| and took a solemn leave of me, as not expect- 
her life in a religious house. A grandson of| self, and which for that reason, would not] ing to see me again, and went post to his 
Snorre, the American born son of Thorfion, the | redound to his credit, but to his disgrace and| regiment. When I came to London, I found 
learned Bishop Thorlak, author of a Code of} shame.” We have made this extract the] the whole city in arms, and there was nothing 
Ecclesiastical Law, still extant, was born in| more willingly, as giving, from an authentic | but noise of drums and trumpets, and clatter- 
1085. A great grandson of Snorre, of the | source, an insight into the manner of its com-| ing of arms, and crying arm, arm; for the 
name of Brand, was raised to the episcopal | position, and are well persuaded that whatever | enemy was near the city. This was at the 
dignity in 1163, another descendant reached | it may detract from the merit of originality | time of that bloody fight between the parlia- 
the same rank in 1143. Either of these learn-|in the author. it will more than add to his| ment forces and the king’s, at Hounslow 
ed men might well have committed to writing | credibility. ‘The passage cited by M. Rafn,| Heath’ Not many days after, the risers be- 
the extraordinary account of the exploits of | briefly mentions the discovery of Vinland by | ing dispersed in Kent, my husband came to 
clonte iahedialinnis: Leif. London, having behaved himself very ap- 










The History of Thorfinn the Hopeful, as (To be continued.) proveable, in endeavouring to get restored 
recorded in this volume, is taken from a ma- — the cattle and horses, to the persons that had 
nuscript contained in a collection of books, For“ The Friend.” | been plundered by the risers, who had taken a 
entitled the Arna-Magnean Collection, and| MANUSCRIPT OF MARY PENINGTON. | great quantity; but they were (the risers 
forming a part of the library of the Univer- (Continued from page 108.) being dispersed) in possession of the soldiers. 


sity of Copenhagen. It is so called, because| “In this zeal against dark formalities, and) Thy grandfather being advised with what 
the donation of Ar-a-Magnussen, a native|the superstition of the times, he took the} they should secure the stock in, that the 
Icelander, eminently skilled in the literature | Scotch covenant against all popery and popish | owners might come to claim what was theirs; 
of his country, who flourished in the begin- | innovations; as also the English engagement.| he pointed to what they call their church: 
ning of the last century. It is a manuscript} When the fight was at Edge-hill (which hap-| which he saw done; but being applied to, by 
of great beauty, and appears, from its style, | pened when his child was about a month old)| the owners, for their cattle, he went with 
to be of the beginning of the fourteenth, per-| he had a commission sent him to be colonel! them to this place, but he found the cattle 
haps even of the end of the thirteenth cen-|of a regiment of foot; and he raised eight| were driven away by a colonel of that county, 
tury. A beautiful fac simile of it is given| hundred men without beat of drum, most of| into an island of his own; accounting them 
by M. Rafn, who has consulted five other | them professors and professors’ sons. There| his spoil for his service; which proved hon- 
manuscripts of various age and merit, which} were near six score voluntcers of his own| ourable for thy grandfather; he having no 
contain substantially the same text with this,|company; himself going a volunteer, and|less share in the suppression of the risers, 
of considerable portions of the History of | took no pay. He was afterwards made deputy | than the other colonel; but he applied him- 
Thorfinn, and four other manuscripts which | lieutenant in the county of Kent; in which| self to relieve the oppressed ; while the other 
contain a somewhat different narrative of the | employment he was zealous and diligent for| endeavoured the enriching of himself. 

same story- the cause; insomuch as they looked uporn| He went upon several services with this 

By way of fortifying and illustrating the | him as like to be mad: because he reproved} regiment; was at the taking of the Lord 

view which is presented in these documents | their carnal wisdom in managing of things;| Craven’s house in Surrey; where several of 
of the discovery of Vinland, the editor has | and told them it was the cause of God, and| his own company of volunteers (men’s sons 
appended to the History of Thorfinn, various | they should trust God in it; and do what in| of substance) were of the forlorn hope; he 
interesting extracts from other ancient manu- | them lay, to act according to their covenant was also at the fight at Newberry ; where he 
scripts and authors. The first is from the| and engagement, which they had taken, to| was in eminent danger, a bullet hitting him, 
‘«* Landnama-bok,” and it is substantially a| oppose with their lives popery and popish| but had lost its force to enter. He lay some 
repetition of a passage in the first document, | innovations. nights in the field; there being neither time, 
relative to the settlement of Greenland. The| ‘ Within a few days after his regiment) nor conveniency, to pitch his tent, which he 
next passage is from the “ Heimskringla” of | was raised, there was a rising, in the vale of| had with him. 

Snorre Sturleson. Professor Miller regards | Kent, of many thousands; to the suppressing} “They had scarcity of salt, so that he 
this work as a mere compilation from the an- | of which, he and his newly gathered, undisci-| would not venture upon eating flesh; but 
cient sagas existing at the time it was pre-| plined soldiers were commanded from their /| lived some days upon candied citron and bis- 
pared, which Snorre arranged, collected, and | rendezvous at Maidstone, where it was said| cuit. He was in several other engagements. 
sometimes enlarged from other sources, caus-|that the vain company in the town had a| Then he went back with his regiment into 
ing the whole to be transcribed in its present design of doing them injury by gunpowder.| Kent. The last service he was in was at 
form. Snorre gives some countenance to this | He having placed his men in such order as| Arundel, in Sussex, where he died, as I may 
view of his work, by the modest manner in their inexperience would permit, came to see! further give thee an account; but I am not 
which he speaks of it in the preface. “ In this} me and take his leave of me, before they en-| to let slip the taking notice to thee of his 
book,” says he, “I have caused to be written | countered the enemy. ‘But, when he came, | gallant and true English spirit. 

those things, which have by the ancients|he found me in danger of being put out of} “ He opposed all arbitrariness in the disci- 


been handed down, concerning the princes] the house, in case the enemy proceeded so| pline of an army ; to which purpose he claimed 
who ruled the kingdoms in the northern re- | far. He having had orders to march that/| his right, as a colonel, to sit in their council 
gions, and used the Danish tongue, as I have | morning with his regiment, in company with| of war; which (there being a selfish cabal) 
heard wise nen relate them, who were tho-| some other regiments, to keep a pass, (where | they refused ; engrossing the management of 
roughly acquainted with the facts.” * We have it was reported Prince Rupert was coming secret doings to themselves; which he gave 
taken as our especial authority, whatever is| over to join with the risers) it was a great testimony against, saying it was contrary to 
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all military laws. Those of the cabal were 
one —— Merrick, and a Scotsman, whose 
name was ,»&e. He had his 
eye so much upon them; and discovered so 
much of their intending a trade in this engage- 
ment, or, at least, a compliance with the king 
for their own advantage, that he constantly pub- 
lished his dislike, insomuch that he was warn- 
ed by some of his intimates of having some 
mischief done to him, if not his life sought. 

* But he received in such a dislike of those 
secret and selfish managements of things; 
together with the exaltedness and bravery of 
the captains and colonels, that went out at 
first, with Colonel Hallis, (many of them that 
went out being very mean men,) and the con- 
sideration of what glory they had parted with, 
and into what measures we had put ourselves 
for the cause, that he concluded the cause 
was lost, for which he was engaged; and 
therefore resolved not to go forth any more ; 
and so after this fight, returned with his 
regiment into Kent. Not. long after, his own 
native country, Sussex, was in danger from 
the cavalier party, who had taken Arundel, 
and fortified the town and castle. Dr. William 
Waller commanded in chief against them; to 
whose assistance the associated counties were 
sent for. Amongst the several regiments, thy 
grandfather’s regiment was invited. He, look- 
ing upon this engagement as a particular ser- 
vice to his own country, with great freedom 
went to Arundel; then they had a long siege 
before the town; after they had taken the 
town they besieged the castle. It was a very 
difficult, hard service, but being taken, thy 
grandfather and Colonel Morley had the go- 
vernment and management of the castle com- 
mitted to them. A few weeks after this, the 
calenture (a disease that was amongst the 
soldiers of the town and castle) seized him at 
his quarters, at one Wadie’s near 
Arundel, whither he sent for me (in the depth 
of winter, frost and snow) from London, to 
come to him. This was very difficult for me 
to compass, being [shortly before the birth] 
of thy mother. The waters being out at New- | 
ington and several other places that we were 
forced to row in the highway, with a boat, 
and take the things in the coach with us; 
strings were tied to the bridles of the horses, 
and they swam over with the coach. The 
coachmen were so sensible of these difficul- 
ties, and to the badness of the ways between 
London and Arundel, at that time of the year, 
made them refuse me, almost throughout the 
neighbouring streets ; only one widow woman 















thy grandfather to me; who, riding on a 
white horse, was the only help we had to 
follow in the way. Coming to a garrison, 
late at night, the commander whereof re- 
quired to stop the coach, and give notice to 
him by shooting off a gun, which the sentinel 
did; the colonel came immediately down to 
invite me to stay; and to encourage me, said 
that my husband was likely to mend, and be- 
seeched me not to hazard myself. Upon 
which the coachman, being sensible of the 
difficulties he should undergo, would needs 
force me to lodge in the garrison; saying 
that his horses would not hold out, and they 
would be spoiled. To which I replied, I was 
obliged to pay for all the horses, if they suf- 
fered; and I was resolved not to go out of 
the coach, unless it broke, until it came so 
near the house that I could compass it on 
foot. So finding my resolution, he put on. 

*“ When we came to Arundel, we met with 
a most dismal sight ; the town being depopu- 
lated, all the windows broken, with the great 
guns; the soldiers making use of all the 
shops, and lower rooms, for stables; and 
there was no light in the town, but what 
came from the light in the stables. We 
passed through the town towards his quar- 
ters; within a quarter of a mile of his house 
the horses were at a stand, and we could not 
understand the reason of it; so we sent our 
guide down to the house for a candle and 
lantern, and to get some to come to our as- 
sistance. Upon which the report came to my 
husband that I was come; who told them 
they were mistaken, he knew I could not 
come, I was so near my time. But, they 
affirming it was so, he ordered them to sit 
him up in bed, ‘ that I may see her,’ said he, 
‘when she comes;’ but the wheel of the 
coach being pitched in the root of a tree, it 
was some time before I could come. It was 
about twelve at night when I got there, and 
as soon as I put my foot into the hall (there 
being a pair of stairs out of the hall into his 
chamber) | heard his voice, ‘ Why will you 
lie to me? if she be come let me hear her 
voice.’ Which struck me so, that I had hardly 
power to get up stairs, though I was borne up 
by two. He seeing me, and the fever having 
took his head, in a manner sprang up, as if 
he would come out of the bed, saying, ‘ let 
me embrace thee before I die. I am going 
to thy God and my God.’ I found most of 
his officers about the bed, attending on him 
with great care, and signification of sorrow, 
for the condition he was in; they greatly 


that kept a coach, and taken a great deal of|loving him. The purple spots came out the 
our money, and had a very great respect for|day before, and now were struck in; and the 
thy grandfather, undertook to have her ser-|fever got into his head, upon which they 
vant go, though he should hazard his horses. | caused him to keep his bed, having not before 
So I gave him a very great price (twelve|been persuaded to go to bed, any day since 
pounds) to carry me down, and to return (if|his illness, till then; which had been five 


I was not with him) within a day’s stay. 
wasa very tedious journey; and [we were] 
overthrown in the dark into a hedge, which, 
when we came to get out of, we had hardly 
room, for fear of falling down a very steep 
precipice that was on the other side; which, 
if we had fallen on that side, we had certainly 
broken ourselves all to pieces. We had only 
a guide with us, that was the messenger from 


It| days before his spots came out. They seeing 


his dangerous condition, (so many of Kentish 
men, both commanders and others, having 
died of it, in a week’s time, near his quar- 
ters) constrained him to keep to his chamber. 
But such was the activeness of his spirit, and 
stoutness of his heart, that he could not yield 
to the illness that was upon him, but cove- 
nanted with them, that he would shoot birds, 
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with his cross-bow, out of the window ; which 
he did till the fever took his head, and the 
spots went in. After that, the fever was so 
violent, and he so young and strong of body, 
and his blood so hot, (being but about twenty- 
three) that they were forced to sit round the 
bed to keep him in, or else they must have 
tied him; but he spake no evil, or raving 
words et all, but spake seriously to my doc- 
tor, whom I brought down with me, by his 
order. He appointed him what physic he 
should give him, saying also, ‘ What you do, 
do quickly, if this does not do, nothing will 
help me.” He spoke most affectionately to 
me; and very wittily to his officers, that 
were about his bed (but no way harmful) as 
to their several offices; as the marshal and 
others, about keeping their prisoner, and 
making oe breach, and to keep the watch ; 
by which he meant, the preventing his getting 
out of bed (which he attempted to do often) 
or putting out his legs and arms. His breath 
was so very scorching that it made his lips 
chopped. He discerning my mouth to be 
cool, did hardly permit me to take it off to 
breathe; but would cry out, ‘Oh! don’t go 
from me;’ which the doctor, my maid-ser- 
vant, and the other attendants, were very 
much troubled at ; looking upon the infection 
to be so high, that it endangered the infec- 
tion of myself by taking his breath into me. 
The physic he ordered, being applied to him, 
he observed the manner of its operation to be 
a signification of death ; and called out to the 
doctor in these like words, ‘ This wont do, I 
am a dead man.’ The doctor had concluded 
the same, upon the like sign, though he said 
nothing. He called upon me again to lay my 
mouth to his; which I did for a considerable 
time, and he would be very quiet, while 1 
was able to bear this posture, and ‘in this 
stillness he fell asleep ; which they that were 
by observing, constrained me to go to bed, 
considering that I might leave my maid-ser- 
vant with him, who might bring me an ac- 
count of him; I was prevailed with and went 
to bed. When he awaked he seemed much re- 
freshed, and took great notice of the maid- 
servant, saying, ‘You are my wife’s maid, 
(for she waited on me in my chamber). 
Where is my wife? said he, ‘ How does my 
boy?” and many particulars he enquired of 
her concerning me. ‘Go to my wife,’ said 
he, ‘ and tell her I am almost ready to em- 
brace her, I am so refreshed with my sleep.’ 
She came up and gave me this account ; upon 
which I would have rose and come down; . 
but she persuaded me not, saying, ‘ he would 
go to sleep again, and I would but hinder it ;’ 
so I sent her down with a message to him, 
and went to rest; not thinking but that he, 
according to the description she made, might 
have been in a possibility of recovering ; so I 
lay late in the morning. When I came down, 
I saw a great change upon him; and sadness 
upon all faces about him, which stunned me ; 
I having left him in hopes. As before, he spoke 
affectionately to me, and several weighty and 
serious expressions he had. At last he called 
to me, ‘ Come, my dear, let me kiss thee be- 
fore I die;’ which he did, with that hearti- 
ness as if he would have left his breath in 














me. ‘Come once more,’ said he, ‘let me| Let them be exhorted by all means to endea- 
kiss thee and take my leave of thee,’ which|vour that the gospel-law be, as it were, writ- 
he did in the same manner as before, saying, |ten on the tables of their hearts; and that 
‘Now no more, no more, never’ no more.’ |every thought be brought into captivity to the 
Which having done he fell into a very great | obedience of Christ. Let them be very early 
y- He having but about seven days’ ill- | taught to dislike and check every inclination, 
ness of this violent contagious fever; and it|every motion that detracts from this heavenly 
not having impaired his strength, but inflamed | doctrine, and that without a living and uni- 
his blood, and heightened his spirits; and he| versal submission of the inward man to the 
being a young, lusty man, he in his agony|laws and. government of Jesus Christ, they 
snapped his arms and legs with such a force |cannot pass for his true subjects, nor can his 
that the veins seemed tosound. Oh! this was| kingdom be set up within them. 
a dreadful sight to me; my very heart’s strings hat the performances of the outward man, 
seemed to break, and let my heart fall. The|when they are not accompanied with the af- 
doctor and my husband’s chaplain, and some |fections of the inward, cannot be acceptable 
of the chief officers who were by, observing|to their Saviour, how specious soever they 
his violent condition, and that the bed seemed | may appear in the eyes of the world. These 
to be as if it would fall into pieces under him, | merely outward exercises can never be suffi- 
considered together what to do; and taking |ciently exposed and discountenanced amongst 
notice that this befell him upon his taking} young people; and yet it is very often the 
leave of me, they concluded that they must} misfortune of their education, that they are 
either persuade me, or take me by force from|very early taught to put too great a value 
his bed; his great love to me, and beholding}on these shadows and appearances of piety. 
me there, being the occasion of this. Upon)|Their instructers commonly are satisfied, if 
which they came to me, and desired me to|they can get them to discharge the visible 
go from the bed side to the fire, for my being | part of their duty—to read the Holy Serip- 
there occasioned this deep perplexity ; and/ tures, for instance, and to pray vocally, with- 
while I staid there he could not die: which | out taking care to engage their hearts. 
word was so great, so much too big to enter} The doctrine of our blessed Saviour is 
into me, that [, like an astonished, amazed, | practical. Great care must be taken to im- 
creature, stamped with my foot and cried,| print this very deeply on the hearts of the 
‘Die! die! must he die? I cannot go from| youth, as being a matter of unspeakable con- 
him.’ Upon which two of them gently lifted | sequence. Our blessed Lord came to reform 
me in their arms, and carried me to the fire,| the world, and to root out vice and sin, to in- 
(which was at a pretty distance from the bed,) | troduce a living piety, and a solid virtue, to 
and there held me from going to him again ;/|discover unto mankind the way to eternal 
at which time 1 wept not, but stood silent |life, and to oblige them to walk in it. And 
and struck. Soon after, | was brought from|in order to accomplish these worthy ends, so 
the bed he lay very still; and when they| becoming his wisdom and charity, he gave 
thought his sight was gone, that he could not|the most excellent rules, the most winning 
see me, they let me go. I standing at his| motives, and the most powerful assistances 
bedside, saw the most amiable, pleasant coun- | for holy living that ever the world heard of. 
tenance that I ever beheld. Just like a per-|He constantly taught men the necessity of a 
son ravished with something that he beheld ;| hearty repentance, and a sincere conversion: 
smiling like a young child, when (as the say-|that self-denial and bearing the cross, were 
img is) they see angels. He lay about an/|the most effectual methods of getting rid of 
hour in this condition, and toward sunset he | their lusts and passions: that bringing forth 
turned quickly about and called upon a kins. | much fruit, that is, abounding in the practice of 
mans his, ‘Anthony, come quickly,’ at|all Christian graces, was the true and accept- 
which very instant we found him come riding | able manner of glorifying their heavenly Fa- 
into the yard, having come so many miles to | ther : that in order to attain the happiness of 
see him. Soon after this, he died, it being} heaven, they must do the will of God, and 
in the twelfth month. When he was dead | travel in the narrow way; and that the cer- 
then I could weep. tain and undeceiving evidence of love to him, 
(To be continued.) is Reeping Sar n 
‘ t is true, that the law, and even the gos- 
eer er ae am eae 2 pel itself, doth convince us of our inability to 
prayer,” read “ Now I knew this was prayer.” obey.— But what then? Doth not the gospel 
=e also convince us of the exceeding greatness 
Extracts, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devo- of the power of that grace which exerts its 


: ‘4s force in them that believe? It is true, indeed, 
a rom the writings of George Monro, we are fallen and corrupted creatures, and 


are become both disaffected and unable to do 
good, but the divine grace merited for us by 
(Continued from page 109.) esus Christ, and offered to us in the gospel, 

Now from this consideration, that the doc- | relieves our weakness, and, when it hath got 
trine of our blessed Saviour is spiritual, and| access into our souls, operates there by an 
designed especially for the regulation of the| Almighty efficacy, and fulfils in us all the 
inward man, let it be seriousiy recommended | good pleasure of his goodness, and the work 
to the youth— of faith with power. So that now we have 

That they make it their principal and daily | no ground to pretend our inability, and there- 
care, to conform their spiritual part unto it.| by to excuse ourselves from obeying the pre- 








cepts of our holy religion, but rather it is our 
duty to take courage, and to believe with St. 

Paul, that we can do all things through Christ 

which strengtheneth us. In fine, we shall 

heartily grant, that we must have recourse 

to another for righteousness; for it is very 

certain, that the righteousness which we spin 

out of our own bowels, and is merely the 

effect of our own natural abilities and endea- 

vours, without the operations of divine grace, 

is of no value, cannot render us agreeable to 

God, nor —e us for being admitted into 

his presence. In this sense it is very true, 

that all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags ; 
so that it is indispensably necessary that we 

seek for righteousness in another, even in 
him who is the Lord our righteousness, who 
hath brought in everlasting righteousness, and 
who of God is made unto us righteousness and 

sanctification. But then we must not think 
that the righteousness which we receive from 

him is a righteousness entirely without us, 
we must not conceive of it as of a plaster to 
cover our sores, or as an apology for our 
wickedness and vicious dispositions, so that 
for its sake, though we be otherwise inhe- 
rently and habitually impure and unholy, we 
become capable of entering upon the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light. Certainly to en- 
tertain such thoughts as these, is dishonour- 
able to our holy religion; and to teach them 
for truths, would be sadly to misrepresent 
and pervert the designs of the gospel. With- 
out doubt, that righteousness which the holy 
Jesus communicates to his members, is a 
real, a living, and inward righteousness ; it is 
their participation of the divine nature, it is 
Christ formed in them, and vitally delineated 
on their souls, so that the same mind, the 
same holy dispositions and temper, the same 
divine graces that were eminently in him, 
are, by the operations of his Holy Spirit, de- 
rived and transfused into their inner man, 
whereby they come to be conformed to the 
image of the Son of God, and are made glo- 
rious within, and become qualified for the di- 
vinest enjoy ments. 

Since our blessed Lord, in delivering the 
Christian doctrine to the world, intended that 
the excellent precepts of it should be obeyed, 
it evidently follows that obedience to them is 
not impossible or impracticable. He assures 
all his followers, all who unfeignedly resign 
themselves to his grace and conduct, that Ae 
will be always with them, even unto the end 
of the world, by his Almighty Spirit, and 
divine operations; and therefore, though of 
ourselves, and without him, we can do nothing, 
yet with him we can do all things. To be 
short, since our blessed Redeemer hath made 
obedience to the precepts of the gospel, to be, 
as it were, the very essence of his faithful 
followers, the certain evidence of true love to 
him, and the only undeceiving mark and cha- 
racter that distinguishes them from the hypo- 
critical and hollow-hearted, telling them at 
every time, If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments: He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me: If ye 
continue in my word, that is, in the obedience 
and practice of it, then are ye my disciples 
indeed : and to the same purpose elsewhere, 
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{| But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 
Of humanity clothed in the brightness of God! 
Were my spirit but turned from the outward and dim, 
It could gaze, even now, on the presence of Him! 


Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when 
In love and in meekness he moved among men ; 
And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of the 


to their age and situation. At the close o 
the year 1836, there were 40 children in the 
house. Have since been admitted 5—appren- 
ticed 4—remaining in the house 41, includ- 
ing 5 boarders. We acknowledge with 
gratitude, the receipt of various donations 
in household furniture, clothing, ries, 
and vegetables, which are always thankfully 
received. The unfinished state of the buiid- 
ing, and many of the accounts being not yet 
brought in, together with the very low state 
of the funds, have induced us for the present 
year, to adopt this summary mode of address- 
ing the public, and laying this statement 
before our Friends. 
Mary W. Davis, Secretary. 

Donations in money will be gratefully re- 
ceived by our Treasurer, Mary Bacon, No. 
190, North Front street. Dry goods, pro- 
visions, &c., at the Shelter, No. 300, Sas- 


























sea, 
In the hush of my spirit, would whisper to me! 
And what if my feet may not tread where He stood, 


Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, — 
Nor my eyes sec the cross which He bowed him to 


bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer. 


Yet loved of the Father, thy spirit is near 

To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent here ; 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now, 
As at Bethany’s tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 


Oh, the outward hath gone—but in glory and power 
The spirit surviveth the things of an hour ; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 

On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same ! 


safras street. = 
_ Greatness is a relative term, must be judged 
PALESTINE. by comparison, and has reference to the spirit 


ti than t itive splen- 
antedateiiien and style of action more than to positive splen 


Blest land of Judea ! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng ; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee. 


With the eye of a spirit I look on that shore, 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before ; 
With the glide of a spirit I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 


Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Genessaret, chime on my ear ; 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown. 


Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Gadarene ; 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, oh dark Galilee ! 


Hark, a sound in the valleys ! where swollen and strong, 
Thy river, oh Kishon, is sweeping along ; 

Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain, 
And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of the slain. 


There, down from his mountains stern Zebulon came, 
And Napthali’s stag with his eyeballs of flame, 

And the chariots of Jubin rolled harmlessly on, 

For the arm of the Lord was Abinoam’s son. 


There sleep the still rocks, and the caverns which rang 
To the song which the beautiful prophetess sang, 
When the princes of Issacher stood by her side, 

And the shout of a host in its triumph replied. 


Lo, Bethlehem’s hill-site before me is seen, | 
With the mountains around, and the valleys between ; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 

The song of the angels rose sweet on the air. 


} 
And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below ; 
But where are the sisters who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his feet ? 


I tread where the twelve in their way-faring trod : 
I stand where they stood with the chosen of God ; 
Where his blessing was heard, and his lessons were 


culty of both undertakings.— Fletcher. 


Stickney. 


|leaves behind an aching void.—Jbid. 
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extract : 


wrought. 


Oh, here with his flock the sad wanderer came, 

These hills he toiled over in grief are the same— 
The founts where he drank by the way-side still flow, 
And the same airs are blowing which breathed on his 


And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 


For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Schechinah is dark where it shone ! 











dour of result. “Greater is he that ruleth 
his spirit, than he that taketh a city,” was 
said by one who knew the comparative diffi- 


Philosophy may destroy the burden of the 
body, but religion gives wings to the soul. 
-| Philosophy may enable us to look down upon 
earth with contempt, but religion teaches us 
to look up to heaven with hope. Philosophy 
may support us to the brink of the grave, but 
religion cofducts us beyond it. Philosophy 
unfolds a rich store of enjoyment,—religion 
makes it eternal. Happy is the heart where 
religion holds her throne, and philosophy, her 
noble handmaid, ministers to her exaltation.— 


Excitement is not the natural food of the 
human mind. It may for a while give life 
to imagination, and quicken sensibility ; but 
like other stimulants, it is destructive both to 
the health of the body, and to the soundness 
of the mind, and like other stimulants, it 








More than a month since we were favoured 
'with a letter from W. R. Staples of Provi- 
dence, R. I., from which the following is an 


“T have in my possession as keeper of the 

taught, cabinet of the R. I. Historical Society, a vo- 
Where the blind were restored, and the healing was| lume recently published by the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, at Copenhagen, en- 
titled, ‘ Antiquitates Americane.’ It is a 
quarto volume of some four or five hundred 
pages, in Icelandic, Danish, and Latin. 
Roney. Prefixed to it is a summary in English, of 
the evidence contained in the work. The 
But with dust on her forehead, and chains on her feet ; object of the =e rk is to prowes that the Con- 
tinent of America was known and frequented 
by the Northmen, previous toColumbus’s time. 


The work has been in this country only a few 
weeks—I have seen no notice of it in any 
paper, except the Providence Journal, edited 
by Thomas H. Webb. I felt anxious that 
this summary of the work should be publish- 
ed in ‘ The Friend:’ for this purpose I con- 
sulted Dr. Tobey of this city, who expressed 
views similar to my own, but who was like 
me, deterred from copying it, because of its 
length, being about twelve pages fine print. 

“As this work, to my mind, proves the 
fact asserted by the R. 8S. N. A., and gives 
circumstantial accounts of various voyages to 
America, from the tenth to the fourteenth 
centuries, and has not yet been noticed by 
any periodical, I thought the editor of ‘ The 
Friend,’ would like to avail himself of it at 
an early period.” 

We immediately applied to a friend in pos- 
session of the only copy of the work referred 
to in this city that we had any knowledge of, 
and obtained a promise of the loan of it. 
Subsequently, however, another friend, in 
Providence, Dr. Tobey, kindly procured a 
copy of the “Summary in English,” to be 
made out and forwarded to us. Still it seem- 
ed desirable, to render the publication of 
it in “The Friend” satisfactory, that the 
summary should be accompanied with some 
preliminary explanation. This, we think, has 
been well accomplished by one of our obliging 
friends here. A part is inserted to day, and 
the residue, as well as the summary itself, 
will follow in succeeding numbers. Whatever 
our readers may determine as to the Icelandic 
claim to priority in the discovery of America, 
or Vinland, the subject is certainly a curious 
and interesting one, and not the less so for 
the insight which is incidentally given into 
the state of society, and the literature of that 
boreal region. 


























































































































A special meeting of the committee to 
superintend the Boarding School at West- 
town, will be held in Philadelphia, on fifth 
day, the 18th instant, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 












































Tuomas Kiuuer, Clerk. 
Ist mo. 13th, 1838. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Thomas Wood, No. 27, Pine street; William 
Hillis, Frankford ; Joel Woolman, near Frank- 
ford. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 














































































Diep, at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, on the 23d of 
the twelfth month last, Jacos Sinton, aged 76 years. 
at his residence, in Burlington, N. J., on sixth 
day, the 29th ult, in the 72d year of his age, Samuzx 
Emcen, formerly of this city, but for many years 
located in the latter place; a much valued member 
and elder in the Society of Friends. 
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